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CHAPTER XXVII.—MR. NETTLETOP VISITS AMOS JEPSON AT THE 
SAILOR’S SNUG HARBOUR ON STATEN ISLAND. 
Nor far distant from the Quarantine Station and the 
Seamen’s Hospital, on the picturesque shores of Staten 
Island, in New York Bay, stands the “ Sailor’s Snug 
Harbour”—a cosy retreat for seamen of good character, 
who have been disabled by wounds or accidents incurred 
in the discharge of their duty, or whom length of years 
has rendered unfit for service. The frequent visitors to 
Staten Island during the summer months are fond of 


conversing with these aged men, who have dono battle 
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with the elements, or with their country’s foes, for so 
many years; and who have visited the most remote 
corners of the earth, and are frequently more familiar 
with foreign lands than with their own. native shores. 
And these old seamen (where are the old seamen to be 
found who are not ?) are glad and proud to tell of the 
wonders they have witnessed in the course of their 
adventurous lives, and to astonish the ears of listening 
landsmen with their marvellous stories. When their 
tales are ended, a small gift in money or tobacco will 
make the aged veterans happy; and where is the man so 


churlish as to withhold the paltry fee P 


0 Paice Ong Penny. 
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A few days after the day on which Mr. Swoop had 
visited the Chippewa Indian village with Captain Jack, 
a tall, elderly gentleman, who steoped slightly im: his walk, 
though evidently more from habit than from weight of 
years (and whose wrinkled, sharp-featured visage, and 
narrow forehead, and keen gray eyes, set closely together 
beneath his pent brows, gave his countenance an air of 
cunning, despite his venerable white hair and his imma- 
culately neat and precise attire), was wandering on the 
sea-shore in the vicinity of the Sailor’s Snug Harbour. 
Presently he stopped and held a brief conversation with 
a knot of sailors, who were critically watching the evo- 
lutions of a large vessel in the bay, and then walked on- 
wards to a bench on which a very aged seaman was 
seated alone, his attention also fixed upon the afore- 
mentioned vessel. Here the old gentleman stopped 
again, glanced at the aged seaman’s features, and then 
gazed himself at the vessel, as if deeply interested in her 
movements. 

“A fine large vessel that, my friend,” he presently 
said, addressing the sailor. 

“ Eh—what? Wor ye speakin’, mister?” replied 
the old man, holding his hand to his ear in the manner 
of a deaf person. “You must speak louder, mister: 
I’m suthin’ hard o’ hearin’.” 

““T was speaking of the vessel in the bay,” answered 
the old gentleman, taking a seat on the bench by the 
side of the seaman, and speaking—not much louder, 
but more slowly and distinctly—as one would speak 
who was accustomed to adapt himself to human infir- 
mities of every variety, and knew how to modulate his 
voice to suit the ears of a deaf person. “Ishould sup- 
pose,” he went on, “that she’s a homeward-bounder ; 
from India, say, now ?” 

“How she’s a hum’ard-bounder any fool of a land- 
lubber mought see,” replied the old seaman, who was none 
other than our old friend Amos Jepson; “and it don’t 
want much gumaption to see how she’s off a long v’yage. 
But whether she’s from Injee, or from round the Horn, 
or from Australy, would be a hard matter to tell from 
Here away. Them land-lubbers thinks they're orful 
cute,” chuckled the old man to himself; “but, bless yer 
heart, they den’t know nothin’.” 

The three years that had passed over Amos Jepson’s 
head since he had given his evidence in favour of the 
plaintiff in the case of “ Van Broek v. The State of New 
York” had left their impress on the old sailor’s form 
and features. His form was bent; his face was more 
deeply indented with wrinkles; his lips had fallen in 
over his toothless gums, causing his nose and chin-to 
assume an undue prominence; and but a few scant, gray 
locks now played loosely in the wind, as he sat, bare- 
headed, beneath the shade of a silver maple tree. He 
was growing deaf, as I have shown, and two stout sticks 
that lay on the bench beside him hinted sufficiently 
that he was either very feeble or lame; his eyes alone 
sparkled with all their former brilliancy from beneath 
his shaggy brows—keen and penetrating, and undimmed 
by age; for Amos Jepson was eighty-three years old 
now, and the last three years had done the work of any 
ten years of his previous life. Still the old man would 
not confess to his infirmities, and the surest way to gain 
his good-will was to praise his youthful activity and 
sprightliness. 

“You don’t recollect me, Master Jepson,” said the 
elderly gentleman. “My name is Nettletop—Jabez 
Nettletop, formerly of Albany.” 

“ Nickemoff—eh—Japers Nickemoff?” said the old 
seaman. “No; can’t say as I do, mister. I’ve heerd 
o’ sich outlandish names in Rooshy. “*Tain’t "Merican ?” 





“ Net-tle-top, my friend—Ja-bez—Net-tle-top. You 
remember the great Van Broek case, three years ago ? 
But Pm sorry to fisd you so much changed. You were 
asprightly young man thes,” added the lawyer, making 
an attempt at ajoke, “But years will tell upon us all.” 

The old man turned his bright eyes full upen the 
lawyer’s face, and gazed at him intently for a few 
moments. 

“Eh!” he ejaculated. “I reckernises ye now. But 
I shouldn’t if you hadn’t told me. You worn’t atch to 
look at then, and you’re wonderful changed, surely. You 
look twenty years older, mister. You've got one fut in 
the grave, as they say. You should take car’ o’ yerself. 
This yere sea-breeze ain’t fit for the likes o’ ye poor 
shiverin’ mortials. And lawyers is so terr’ble scarce; 
*t’ud be a pity to lose any on ’em for want o’ caz’.” 

The latter part of his speech the old sailor muttered 
to himself, chuckling over his own wit. 

Mr. Nettletop perceived that he had given offence to 
the old man, and he hastened to correct his error. 

“You are not so much changed as I am, then,” he 
said; “thoughI perceive you are fond of your joke. I 
was merely alluding to your deafness; for I believe, if 
my memory serves me, you showed no symptoms of 
deafness when last we met P” 

“Yer mem’ry ain’t altogether failed you, then,” the 
old sailor went on, still only half pacified. “I worn’t 
deef then, and I ain’t deef now. Leastways my hearin’ 
*ll come round, I reckon, with the warm weather. I 
cotched cold in the winter, and a cold allus ‘fected my 
hearin’ sence I wor aboy. And” (glancing at the sticks 
on the bench) “I’m got a twinge o’ the gout, I guess. 
*Tain’t rheumatis. Don’t yer think how it’s rheumatis, 
mister. I’m heerd tell how my feyther was subjec’ to 
the gout. Younger men has the gout as well as old uns. 
It'll w’ar off with the warm weather, I guess.” . 

“Your eyesight is good, at all events,” said Mr. 
Nettletop. 

“ Ay, that’s whar it is, yer see. I’ve heerd as doctors 
says how, so long’s a man’s eyesight stands good, thar 
ain’ no signs o’ the infarmities o’ age on him; and thar 
ain’t a man with better eyesight in ’Merica than I’ve 
got, though I says it.” 

“Well, then, suppose we step round to a tavern, and 
drink a glass of grog, and smoke a pipe together, for 
old aequaintance’ sake, Mr. Jepson ?” 

“To yer sarvice, mister,” replied the old man. “ You 
wor a-jokin’ jist now bout my infarmities, I reckon, and 
I don’t mind to say how I wor a-jokin’ too. I don’t 
b’ar no malice, and, though I wor never a drunkard, [ 
aren’t the man as wouldn’t drink a glass with an old 
acquaintance.” 

So speaking, the old man ross from the bench, ga- 
thered up his sticks, and hobbled along by the lawyer’s 
side at a pretty fair speed, considering his years. 

The Vanderbelt Tavern (Staten Island is famous for 
its Dutch names and proclivities) was close at hand, and 
into the snug private parlour of the tavern the lawyer 
and the sailor entered together. Mr. Nettletop called 
for hot brandy-and-water, and pipes and tobacco, and in 
a few minutes the ill-assorted pair were chatting toge- 
ther as cosily and as confidentially as if they had been 
the most intimate friends, 

“So it was through Julius Van Broek’s influence that 
you got this berth in the Sailor’s Snug Harbour?” said 
Mr. Nettletop, in response to some observation made by 
his companion. 

“No, ’twarn’t,” replied Amos: “’twar my own long 
sarvices, and character, and sich.” 

“Tt would but have been just on the part of Mr. Van 
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Broek to have done something for you,” said Mr. ! your skill in the art of tattooing ; but if there is nobody 


Nettletop. 


living, as you say, who could have made such a finished 


“ Well, p’raps so. But I didn’t arx him for nothin’. | piece of work, is there no one, now dead, who, when he 


If I had, perhaps he'd ’a gi’n it me.” 

“ Very likely,” said the lawyer, with a smile. “It 
wouldn’t have cost him much. But do you know, Jep- 
son, though of course | was glad to see. the property 
restored to the family, I’ve always had my doubts about 
the identity of this Julius Van Broek ?” 

“ Why so, mister?” asked the old seaman. “ Warn’t 
there the dockerments, and the stiflicates, and regesters, 
and sich P” 

“ Exactly so. There were, as you say, the documents 
and certificates ; but I can’t conceive of such a physical 
change taking place after a man has come to years of 
maturity ; for you and he both allowed that he was 
eighteen years old, at least, wheh you met each other 
aboard the ‘Fakeer, It would have been strange 
enough if the change had occurred between infancy and 
manhood: in the other case it is something marvel- 
lous.” 

“T never heerd as a man could physic hisself into a 
change of feetur, either,” said Amos; “but if the ‘ boy 
Jack,’ as we used to call him in them days, did physic 
hisself into sich a fine-lookin’ genelman, I don’t go for 
to blame him, seein’ as he wor a genelman born, d’ye 
see?” 

“When I speak of a physical, I mean a personal change, 
I can’t conceive such a thing possible. I allow that it 
would be a difficult matter to set aside the many proofs 
of personal identity; but, as to those tattooed emblems 
on the arm, there is at least a possibility that the opera- 
tion was performed by some other person than yourself, 
and that the emblems were copied from some pattern or 
from memory.” 

“ I'd liefer b’lieve a Chinaman or a nigger could change 
hisself to a white man than I’d b’lieve as anybody livin’ 
could ekal that ar tattooin’,” said the old sailor, earnestly. 
“Thar ain’t nobody livin’ as knows the way to make 
them ar ’delible colours, to say nothin’ of the elegance o’ 
the design, which was gener’ly admired. Why, mister, 
Jack (I allers think o’ the patroon as the boy Jack 
when I calls them old days to mind)—Jack wor laid up 
for near two months with that ar arm afore the inflam- 
mation wentdown! ’T'wor a job that I took pleasure in 
for the sake o’ the fam’ly. Sich a job as that ain’t to 
be done every day, mister.” 

* And when once done is never to be undone,” said 
the lawyer. 

“No, mister,” cried Amos, enthusiastically, striking 
his clenched fist upon the table, and making the glasses 
ring: “thar’s the booty o’ that sort o’ thing. *Tain’t 
never to be ondone. The colours is ‘delible.” 

“But about this boy Jack, as you say you used to 
call him. According to your idea, he’d naturally have 
grown to be, by this time, a stout, burly, sailor-like 
man, not over tall, with sandy hair and whiskers, 
and blue eyes, and a sunburnt, somewhat freckled, face. 
That's the sort of man you’d have expected to see, in 
place of the tall, well-built, dark-haired, dark com- 
plexioned, gentleman-like man, who appeared in court 
to prefer his claims.” 

“Exactly, mister. You’ve described the figur’ 0’ 
the old patroon as I recollect him, barrin’ the sunburnt 
look and the freckles, which, in course, worn’t to be 
looked for in a genelman sich as he. But, ye see, 
mister, the real ‘boy Jack’ has turned out a different 
sort o’ man.” : 

“So it appears at present. But Jet me ask you one 
question, Mr. Jepson. I don’t, for a moment, doubt 





was living, was able to rival you in this art ?” 

“ Anan, mister?” said the old man, raising his hand 
to his ear. “I don’t jist exactly onderstand your 
meanin’.” 

“ You have said,” repeated the lawyer more distinctly, 
“that there is no man living who could rival—that is, 
who could equal or excel you in the art of tattooing. Have 
you known no man, now dead, who, when living, might 
have equalled you—might, for instance, have copied 
some of your figures ?” 

“T won’t go fur to deny as thar was one young chap— 
as smart a young chap as ever lived, mister—who 
moughtn’t arter a little more ’sperience ha’ comed up 
pooty nigh to ekal me; but he wor lost at sea, and never 
more heerd on, when he worn’t more’n twenty year old 
or so. Ha, he was a smart chap, wor poor Miles Slow- 
bury.” 

“ Slowbury!” exclaimed Mr. Nettletop. “Was that 
the name of this young man who was so skilled in the 
art of tattooing P” 

“ Miles Slowbury, mister,” said Amos Jepson. “ Sure 
you didn’t know nothin’ on him?” added the old man, 
surprised at the eagerness with which the lawyer had 
spoken. 

“No,” replied Mr. Nettletop; “I knew nothing of 
the young man of whom you speak. But the name of 
Slowbury is nota common one, and I know—that is, T 
have some knowledge of a person bearing that name. 
Possibly some relation ?” 

“ Belike, mister,” said the old seaman. . “ I’ve heard 
Miles say how he had relations to hum in the States.” 

Soon afterwards Mr. Nettletop paid the tavern bill, 
gave the old sailor a dollar to huy tobacco, and returned 
to New York city in the Staten Island ferry-boat, He 
had been induced to make this visit to old Amos Jepson 
in consequence of some statements made in a letter he 
had received that morning from Mr. Swoop. He had 
not expected to gain much by the visit, but Mr. Swoop 
had thought it advisable to freshen the memory of the 
old seaman, in case his testimony should be again re- 
quired. This Mr. Nettletop had done, and had found 
the old man’s intellect as clear as ever. He had, how- 
ever, accomplished more than he had anticipated, and 
was evidently well pleased with the result of his journey. 

*A couple of dollars well spent, I calculate,” he 
muttered to himself as he paced to and fro on the 
deck of the steamboat on the return trip, “The 
plot thickens. I think Swoop will give me credit 
for a little shrewdness in making this discovery. 
Not that I exactly see, as yet, what Swoop isafter. But 
it’s a pretty little intricate affair as it stands. It will be 
quite a pleasure to work it out. There’s that Captain 
Jack whom Swoop has discovered. I'd lay my life that 
he is the real man we want, the ‘hoy Jack’ of the— 
whatis it? Ha,the ‘Fakeer” Then there’s the young 
woman and child of whom we heard through that 
anonymous letter, Nancy Slowbury and Alice, in whom 
the Van Broeks were so strangely interested; and now 
I’ve found out that there was a young fellow named 
Slowbury, who was a shipmate of old Jepson’s, and of 
this ‘boy Jack’s,’ or of Julius Van Broek’s, and was 
as well able to disfigure a man’s arm with that hideous 
tattooing as old Jepson himself, and who, I have no 
doubt, was related to the young woman and the child. 
Upon my word, I can’t unravel the mystery. But it’s 
a very pretty affair as it stands. I must write off im- 
mediately and acquaint Swoop with my —— Yes; 

v 
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I think Swoop will give me credit for my cuteness in 
this matter ;” and, as soon as the ferry-boat reached the 
landing, near the battery, Mr. Nettletop stepped on shore 
and hastened to his office, and, in the course of an hour, 
posted a letter to “Isaac Swoop, Esq., International 
Hotel, Niagara Falls.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—-THE UPTONS MAKE A DISCOVERY, AND QUIT 
NIAGARA FALLS FOR SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


Tue visit of the Uptons and George Neville to Niagara 
Falls was drawing toa close. Captain Jack, however, 
intended to remain a week or two longer at the Inter- 
national Hotel, in the village of the Falls, and, of course, 
Nancy Slowbury and the child were to remain with him. 
Mr. Swoop also seemed inclined to prolong his visit, and 
it was the belief of the Uptons and of Nancy Slowbury 
that the lawyer intended to remain solely to keep up 
his intimacy with the Captain, and perhaps with the 
hope of being invited to accompany him home to Well- 
fleet. 

The intimacy between the Uptons’ party and Miss 
Slowbury had increased during their stay at the Inter- 
national, until it had ripened into a feeling of warm 
friendship. Captain Jack, likewise, was as friendly as 
ever with the Uptons when he met them; but, after the 
first week of their sojourn at Niagara Falls,* the Captain 
had become so much taken up with Mr. Swoop that 
even Miss Slowbury and little Alice saw but little of him, 
and were thrown, in consequence, almost constantly into 
the society of the Uptons, who, in the course of conver- 
sation with the young woman, became acquainted with 
much of her previous history. 

With this history the reader has been made familiar 
in a preceding chapter, wherein Nancy Slowbury ac- 
quainted Mr. Van Broek with the story of her misfor- 
tunes, on the occasion of the patroon’s visit to her 
miserable lodgings in Orange Street, New York. - There 
were, however, certain matters relative to her family 
connections, of which Miss Slowbury spoke in the 
course of her conversation with the Uptons, that she 
had not mentioned to Mr. Van Broek (probably because 
she believed him to be familiar with them through his 
former intimacy with Miles Slowbury), yet which have 
an important bearing upon the dénowement of my story. 

The young woman had spoken of the death of her 
mother while she was an infant, and, happening to men- 
tion the fact that she had not, that she was aware of— 
now that her uncle was dead—a single relation living, 
Mrs. Upton had inquired, with much sympathy, whether 
all her mother’s friends were dead. 

“T cannot say,” replied Miss Slowbury. “To me 
they are dead, because I never kriew them; nor am I 
aware that any of them ever knew me. As I have 
heard the story, though I cannot say how or from 
whom I heard it, my father, when a very young man, 
and before he commenced the practice of his profession, 
made a tour, prolonged over several months, through 
the then sparsely-settled districts of the Far West. In 
the course of this tour he met my mother, who was, I 
believe, the orphan child of a poor settler in Wisconsin, 
then only a territory of the United States, though 
since admitted as one of the confederation of indepen- 
dent States. My mother is said to have been a very 
beautiful woman, and a small painting on ivory, which I 
inherited on the death of my father, and which in all my 
distress I never parted with (it is at Wellfleet, and some 





* In speaking of Niagara I have always said Niagara Falls. There is 
a town in Canada West called ‘‘ Niagara,” which is some thirty or forty 
miles distant from the Falls, and by using the word ‘‘ Niagara” alone 
the two places may be confounded together, 
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day, perhaps, I may show it to you), bears out this asser- 
tion. It was painted the day after her marriage with my 
father, when she was only seventeen years old. When 
my father first became acquainted with my mother, 
she was living in a log cabin in the heart of the 
forest with her grandparents, who died very soon 
after her marriage. My father possessed a pretty 
pencil-drawing, executed by himself, of the log cabin and 
its surroundings, with my mother standing at the door 
caressing a deer-hound. I well recollect the drawing. 
It used perfectly to fascinate me when I was a child. 
I don’t know what became of it. I never saw it after 
my father’s death. My mother, after her marriage, 
went with my father to the little village on the coast of 
New Jersey where I was born; and on the death of her 
grandparents she never heard anything more of her 
friends or family. She may have had—I believe she 
had—cousins, and uncles, and aunts out West; and some 
of them may be living still—I cannot say. But, be they 
living or dead, they have ever been strangers to me.” 

“ Had your father no other relations than his brother 
Miles, my dear?” inquired the minister’s wife. 

“The only relation I have ever heard of, besides my 
uncle Miles,” replied Miss Slowbury, “ was a great-aunt: 
—an aunt of my father’s—who married a missionary 
named Martin, and went abroad with him to a place 
called Bangalore, in the Madras Presidency, in the East 
Indies, before I was born. Mr. Martin, I have heard, 
had brothers and sisters in India, some or all of whom 
were reported to be in wealthy circumstances. Some- 
how or other, however, my father ceased to correspond 
with his aunt soon after she went te India—though she 
had always been very fond of her nephews previous to: 
her marriage—and, when my uncle Miles left Yale 
College, soon after my father’s marriage, my uncle, who 
was many years younger than my father, took it into 
his head to go as a sailor to India, to try and find out 
this aunt, or some of her relatives. He was, however, 
unsuccessful, and he returned to the United States 
shortly after I was born. That was the only occasion 
on which he saw me until his return to New York 
only a few weeks before his death; for, after his first 
return, he sailed again for India, left his ship in Cal- 
cutta, and remained abroad twenty years. But he was 
always kind and generous. While he was in good cir- 
cumstances he was profuse in his presents, both of 
money and other valuables, to my father and to myself; 
and after my father’s death, when he, poor fellow, fell 
into poverty, he did not forget me, but assisted me to 


_the best of his ability—often, I fear, beyond his ability 


without injuring himself. He was a good, kind uncle to 
me—my uncle Miles.” 

“Did he never, at a subsequent period—after his re- 
turn to the East Indies, I mean—discover his aunt or 
any of her friends?” inquired Mr. Upton. 

“ Not that I am aware of, sir,” replied Miss Slowbury. 
“ And yet I have sometimes had a faint suspicion, from 
words he has let drop, that the person whose address he 
was so anxious to discever, before he made himself 
known to the friend upon whom he said he had a claim, 
was in some way connected with my great aunt’s family, 
as well as with little Alice. Still, it is but a suspicion; 
for, as I have observed, my uncle was extremely reticent 
on all matters relating to his private or family affairs. 
Perhaps it had been better had he been more communi- 
cative. Perhaps, poor fellow, had he suspected that his 
death was so near, he would have been more communi- 
cative. But we must believe that Providence orders all 
things wisely and for the best.” 

“ And this friend, upon whom your uncle expressed 
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himself as having a claim, was, you believe, Mr. Van 
Broek ?” 

“T believe so, sir; merely because of Mr. Van Broek’s 
and his wife’s great kindness to me after my uncle’s 
death. Mr. Van Broek said he had known my uncle in 
India, and he paid the expenses of the funeral, and be- 
friended both me and little Alice. My uncle’s claim 
upon him was, I am inclined to think, merely the claim 
of former intimate friendship.” 

“Why, in that case, did your uncle not apply to Mr. 
Van Broek before he sought, as you believe, to find out 
some other person ?” 

“T cannot say, sir. It was a whim of my uncle’s, 
probably. He was singular in such matters.” 

“I may appear rude in putting these questions, my 
dear Miss Slowbury,” said the minister; “ but, when I 
tell you that Mrs. Van Broek is my daughter, and the 
sister of your young friend Mary-——” 

“Mrs. Van Broek—your daughter, sir!” exclaimed 
the young woman, interrupting the minister, in her 
surprise at this piece of information. 

“Yes, my dear young lady—my daughter,” continued 
the minister; “ consequently I am naturally interested 
in everything that relates to her or to her husband. The 
question, therefore, that I wish to put is this: I-think 
you mentioned that your uncle sent a letter—the last let- 
ter he ever penned—to my daughter, Mrs. Van Broek ?” 

“He did, sir, on the morning of his death; but the 
fetter was, I believe, sent really to Mr. Van Broek, under 
eover to his wife; my uncle having heard that Mr. Van 
Broek was absent from home, and would thus get the 
letter sooner. I have since thought that my poor uncle 
knew that he had not long to live, and so wished—since 
he could not discover the information, whatever it might 
be, that he had been seeking—to see his former friend 
before he died, little thinking, however, that his death 
was sO near.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied the minister. “ Yours has 

been a life of sorrow and misfortune, my dear young 
lady. Let us hope, however, that your misfortunes are 
at an end; and let us firmly believe that He who never 
afflicts without a sufficient purpose has acted ‘both wisely 
and mercifully in thus trying you in the furnace of 
affliction, and be ever thankful that, amidst all your 
troubles, he supported you, and gave you strength to 
withstand the temptations before which so many have 
fallen.” 
* And so the conversation ended. Shortly afterwards 
the Uptons took a kindly farewell of Miss Slowbury, 
and her friend the Captain, and little Alice, and quitted 
Niagara Falls to return home to Acton, with the inten- 
tion, however, of stopping at Saratoga Springs for a few 
days on their way. Before they left the hotel, however, 
they gave a pressing invitation to their new friends, 
and to Miss Slowbury particularly, to visit them at 
Acton Parsonage during the ensuing summer. 

“T am sorry to leave Niagara Falls,’ observed 
Mr. Upton, when at length he and his party were 
whirling over the railroad in the cars, and taking a last 
lingering look from the windows at every point of in- 
terest; “but I cannot deny that I am glad to get rid of 
the presence of that man, Swoop. I don’t know why, 
‘but that man has sat like an incubus upon me since I 
first met him in the cars at Troy.” Presently he added, 
~“* Tt is strange that Miss Slowbury’s uncle should have 
sent a letter to Ellen from his death-bed. It was for 
her husband, of course—still it was strange. You per- 


-Ceive, George” (addressing his {nephew), “you were 
Tight about Miss Slowbury being the young woman in 
whom Mr. Van Broek took so deep an interest. 


Your 





words had slipped my memory until Miss Slowbury 
spoke of the fact this morning. That, however, is 
explained : Van Broek knew her uncle in India. Still, I 
don’t know why, but there seems to me to be an under- 
current of mystery in the matter that I do not like.” 





THE FIVE SENSES. 


IV,—VISION. 


Vision—seeing—is a most interesting sense to contem- 
plate, for the reason that the mechanism through which 
it is effected is so very plain to understand. Toan equal 
degree this observation does not hold good in regard to 
either of the remaining senses. Examining the eye of 
an animal, one cannot fail to be struck with the similarity 
between its parts and those of optical instruments, such 
as telescopes and microscopes. The fact, indeed, is that 
telescopes and microscopes borrow the mechanism of 
their construction from the optical arrangement of eyes. 
There are some things the leading qualities and mode of 
action of which are quite well understood, and yet in 
regard to the ultimate nature of the things themselves 
nothing has been made out. Light is one of these, 
Though day by day it floods upon us from the sun— 


though we set it free artificially by combustion at plea- . 


sure—though wise men have speculated upon it from 
time out of memory, yet nothing certain is known con- 
cerning the ultimate nature of light. Indeed I incline 
to the belief that such ultimate knowledge is beyond the 
ken of that limited intelligence which God has vouch- 
safed to man. Huyghens considered that light was 
produced by certain waves in a certain medium, infinitely 
more attenuated than air; a medium which he assumed 
to pervade all nature, and to which he gave the name of 
“ether.” At the time, and for long subsequently, this 
hypothesis of Huyghens did not gain much acceptance. 
The theory of our own illustrious Newton was that 
which subsequently prevailed. According to it, light 
was assumed to consist of emanations—particles incon- 
ceivably small, even the largest, but differing in size, 
nevertheless, according to the colour, red light having 
the largest particles, violet light the smallest. The 
belief in ‘this Newtonian theory of light continued to 
prevail up to the beginning of the present century. The 
notion that actual weighable particles darted away from 
luminous objects took such hold on the minds of people 


that, during the latter part of the last century and the ~ 


beginning of this, the attempt was frequently made to 
weigh light by the device of allowing a sunbeam to fall 
suddenly upon one extremity of the arm of a balance. 
The value of a theory is in proportion to the number of 
truths which it comprehends. Theories have been com- 
pared to scaffolding used by builders—a temporary struc- 
ture useful to promote the building of the permanent 
structure, and then to be cleared away. Viewed rela- 
tively to this notion, the Newtonian theory of light was 
eminently caltulated to be of service whilst it prevailed. 
So long as the phenomena of luminous polarization and 
interference were unknown, the Newtonian, or corpus- 
cular theory, answered every purpose required of it. 
When these phenomena became known, they were soon 
perceived to be wholly irreconcilable with the luminous 
theory of corpuscules. As it is not good to have for- 
midable-looking words standing unexplained, I must 
pause to translate the words “ polarization” and “ inter- 
ference.” 

Philosophers sometimes unbend and speak familiarly. 
Some philosopher—either Herschel or Arago, I think— 
said that, if common light be compared to a round stick, 
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polatized light admits of comparison to a lath. The 
similitude is very telling and expressive. If it should so 
happen that a thing, no matter what, could only be seen 
in front and from behind, but that it became wholly in- 
visible when viewed sideways, then the impression of 
flatness, thinness inconceivable, would be conveyed to 
the mind. Now this is exactly what happens in regard 
to certain rays of light; and, when it happens, such 
rays are said to be polarized. I shall not here explain 
how the polarization of light can be effected, but, know- 
ing what we already do of the peculiarity of this sort of 
light, does not the conclusion follow as a matter of course 
that, if light really do consist of particles ever streaming 
away from luminous bodies, as Newton’s theory pre- 
supposes, then a ray of light should be visible equally on 
all sides alike? The necessity of this inference was re- 
cognised; whence, on the ground stated, the Newtonian 
theory would have had to be abandoned. If the hypo- 
thesis of waves be adopted, then the phenomena of 
polarization become more easy to comprehend. 

Now for a few words of brief explanation as to 

what is meant by luminous interference, and the repug- 
nance of its phenomena to the Newtonian theory. To 
enunciate a fact, then, it does so happen that one light 
falling upon another light, both shall be extinguished, 
and darkness shall result. Such, I repeat, is the fact. 
The means of demonstrating it are too delicate and 
complex to permit of my explaining them here. Taking 
the expression of this fact as a starting-point, let us see 
how totally irreconcileable it is with the Newtonian 
theory. If light be the result of atoms or particles im- 
pinging upon the body illuminated, then the conclusion 
is surely inevitable that the greater the number of par- 
ticles the stronger the light. If, however, light really 
consists of waves, no matter in what medium propagated, 
then nothing is more easy than to imagine two waves 
stilled and brought to rest through striking against each 
other out of time, as a musician would say, jerkingly. 
It does not at all follow that the interfering waves 
should rush against each other in order to give rise to 
darkness from interference. It suffices to assume that 
two waves moving in the same direction jerk against 
each other through keeping unequal time. That such a 
result may happen in the case of gross material waves 
experience teaches. Waves of water and waves of air— 
the latter constituting sound—furnish illustrations. The 
whole theory and practice of musical harmony, or the 
arrangement of musical sounds in such manner that 
they shall not jar discordantly upon the ear, turns on 
appreciation of the fact that sounds may jostle or beat 
against each other, and thus, to speak familiarly, knock 
each other down. 
, Assuming, then, that preceding explanations have 
made apparent the way in which two light waves may 
jostle against each other and produce darkness, I shall 
now be rather surprised if the reader’s own unaided rea- 
son do not prompt a corollary which is this :—Granting 
that light be referable to waves, and thaf darkness be 
the result of two waves jostling against each other 
because of unequal length, though proceeding in the 
same direction, then the conclusion should also follow 
that the same waves proceeding in the same direction 
should also be capable of producing a light equal in 
intensity to the sum of both. 

If we do not know what light is, we at least know 
how it acts, and founded on this knowledge is the whole 
science of optics. The most prominent optical property 
of light is that it travels in straight line, so long as the 
aiterial it passes through be homogeneous. The words 
printed in italies are a necessary qualification, for if the 





material through which light passes be not homogeneous, 
then is the ray bent up or down according to circum- 
stances. 

This much about light generally having been pre- 
mised, come we now to treat of the eyes, the organs by 
which objects are made visible. In our reference to 
preceding senses, the question has been debated whether 
a special organization be or be not absolutely necessary 
for each sense P In regard to feeling, common sensation, 
we know that special organization is in a manner, so to 
speak, unnecessary. In regard to smell and hearing, 


evidence favouring the belief that these sensations can, . 


in certain instances, take effect without special organiza- 
tion is very scanty—in regard to taste more scanty still. 
Speaking now of vision, the question is whether anatomy 
and physiology warrant the belief that certain animals 
can see without eyes? ‘The affirmative has been often 
laid down, and whenever that happens it is always worth 
while to weigh the case soberly. The reader may be 
startled when I assure him that many persons—some it 
may be in the circle of his own immediate acquaintance— 
believe that human beings may, under certain circum- 
stances and conditions, see without using their eyes, 
The phenomena of clairvoyance, as they are called, are 
only reconcilable on this supposition. How frequently 


have most of us had to listen to tales of people reading’ 


sealed letters, proclaiming the contents of men’s pockets, 
and so forth, the operator being blindfolded. I do noi 
aspire to unsettle anybody’s sincere belief in this matter, 
but, speaking for myself, I am convinced that deception 
is practised in all these experiments. I am convinced 
that human beings cannot see without using their eyes, 
whatever may happen in the case of certain creatures 
low down in the animated scale. Dr. Roget says— 

“Indications of a certain degree of sensibility to light 
are afforded by many of the lower tribes of zoophytes, 
while no visible organ appropriated to receive its im- 
pressions can be traced. ‘This is the case with many 
microscopic animacules ; and still more remarkably with 
the hydra and the actina, which show by their move- 
ments that they feel the influence of this agent; for, 
when confified in a vessel, they always place themselves, 
by preference, on the side where there is the strongest 
light. The Veretillum cynomnoriwm, ou the other hand, 
seeks the darkest places, and contracts itself the moment 
it is exposed to light. In a perfectly calm sea the 
medusz which are rising towards the surface are seen 
to change their course and to descend again as soon as 
they reach those parts of the water which receive the full 
influence of the sun’s rays, and before any part of their 
bodies has come in contact with the atmosphere. But 
in all these instances a doubt may arise whether the 
observed actions may not be prompted by the mere 
sensation of warmth excited by the calorific rays which 
accompany those of light; in which case they would be 
evidence only of the operation of a finer kind of touch. 
The first unequivocal appearance of visual organs is met 
with in the class of Annelida; although the researches 
of Ehrenberg would induce us to believe that they may 
be traced among animals yet lower in the scale; for he 
has noticed them in several of the more highly organized 
infusoria, belonging to the order Rotifera, and particu- 
larly in the Hydatina senta, where he has found the 
small black points observable in other species united into 
a single spot of larger size. In these and other cases 
it is matter of considerable doubt whether the visual 
organs are constructed with any other intention than 
merely to convey general sensations of light, without 
exciting distinct perceptions of the objects themselves 
from which the light proceeds.” 
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No well-attested case of seeing without proper seeing 
organs—without eyes of some sort—is on record, but the 
young comparative anatomist must not expect to find all 
eyes equal in finish and construction to those of man- 
kind. So far as mere arrangement of parts is concerned, 
eyes of all invertebrate animals are similar ; but when we 
come to invertebrate creatures, then variety of type is 
abundantly manifest: The eyes of leeches and earth-worms 
are mere dots. Probably these creatures can feel a 
general sensation of luminous presence, but can have no 
idea of form or outline. Spiders have eyes of something 
the same sort as back-boned animals, only they are set’ 
differently, being immovable, whereas our eyes, as we all 
know, can be made to roll about in their orbits and 
trend to various directions. But mark how beautifully 
the great Creator has provided, how he has dispensed 
his compensation. If a spider cannot roll his eye, he is 
under no need of so doing. Spiders have several eyes, 
the number varying .aecording to species. Certain of: 
these eyes are ever looking in one direction, certain 
others in other directions. ‘The practical result is that 
spiders are very acute of vision, as many a,poor fly could, 
testify, did one only know his language. Spiilers are’ 
naturally suggestive of flies. ‘These camwee too, and the 
sphere of their vision is large; but whether a fly—a 
house-fly, for example—has only two eyes or many thou- 
sand eyes is a matter open to some difference of opinion, 
the answer turning upon what one chooses to consider 
an eye. Perhaps you are somewhat of a botanist; and, 
if so, you will know what I mean by a “ compound 
flower.” Daisies are compound flowers, and so are 
marigolds and sun-flowers, as well as a large tribe of 
others. Now pull a daisy to pieces, and you find it 
built up, so to speak, of a number of floral parts packed 
together on a stage, called by botanists the “ torus.” 
Now the question is, are we to consider the torus and 
entire aggregate of floral parts as being one flower, 
or else as several flowers packed together? Exactly 
as you please. Hither view will suffice, provided only 
it be clearly understood by agreement. And pre- 
cisely similar is it in regard to the eyes of flies. Each 
of them is made up of numerous—in many, species of 
fly thousands upon thousands of primitive eyes—mere 
crystal facets, each facet stuck in the extremity of a tube, 
and each tube converging to a common centre at the 
other extremity—the extremity, that is to say, corre- 
sponding with the optic nerve. By this arrangement the 
sphere of vision of flies is very great. Flies can see 
nearly as well behind as in front of them, though it is a 
matter of doubb whether the compound sort of eye 
belonging to. flies be with recognition of 
form. ‘hough I have associated fly-life with the 
structure of compound eyes, yet certain other creatures 
have them also—lobsters, for exdample—as au observer 
may readily satisfy himself. ‘Lobster eyes are com- 
pound, and have facets each set in a tube, yet the 
number of facets is not near so considerable as we find 
in flies. Mark, however, the compensation. Observe 
that whereas the eyes of a fly are a fixture each, those 
of a lobster are stuck each upon a movable 
something comparable to the horns of a snail; and, 
writing about snails, I must not forget to state that the 
eyes of these creatures—very primitive eyes indeed—are 
studded one upon either horn. 

Here closes what I purposed to write about the sense 
of vision, and indeed the senses generally. It cannot be 


needful that attention should be drawn to the beauty of 
adaptation, the all-sufficiency of means whereby God 
has placed his creatures in communication with the world 
they inhabit, and the heavenly bodies beyond. In the 


dispensation of these senses every power needful has 
been given to each particular animal, and nothing super- 
fluous. ‘The hawk and eagle can look down upon their 
prey from a distance at which, to human eye, such prey 
would be invisible, but to man alone seemingly the 
poetry of vision has been given—the appreciation of 
colour harmonies. The mole, living in darkness almost 
absolute, has so little need of eyes that anciently the 
entire absence of eyes was propounded. LEyes, indeed, 
the mole does possess, but they are small and rudimen- 
tary. Would it have profited him had he other eyes ? 
Tn certain Styrian caves there runs a subterranean river, 
and in the river are found certain strange creatures, 
half-fish, half-lizard, but neither. The Proteus anguinus 
the.creature is called. “Here, again, the eyes are most 
rudimentary ; but what would eyes more elaborate have 
profited the Proteus anguinus ? 

Wo department of nature more teems with illustra- 
(tions of adaptation and design than the physiology of 
vision. Paley in his “ Natural Theology,” and Roget 
in his “ Bridgewater Treatise,” have given most admi- 
wable summaries of the argument for the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of the Creator for this part of his works. 
Well might an old anatomist say that the examination 
of the eye was a cure for atheism. Let the wonders of 
vision lead to gratitude for the many advantages and 
comforts derived from it, andlead us to show our gratitude 
not in mere barren admiration, but in fruitful service. 





PETROLIA. 


Tus district, chiefly situated in Western Pennsylvania, 
was but a few years ago scantily populated by a remnant 
of the Seneca tribe of American Indians. Thered men, 
true to the instincts and habits of their race, migrated 
farther westward when the white man, influenced by 
the discovery of the oil-wells, began to settle among 
them. It is scarcely five years since this migration 
took place, yet within that comparatively brief space of 
time the face of nature has undergone a thorough trans- 
formation. The forest-growth of ages has disappeared, 
and populous cities and villages occupy its site. The 
solitary creeks and inlets, then known only to the en- 
thusiastic sportsman, have been roughly bridged over, 
their shores have been lined with wharves, and their 
waters are covered with every description of strange- 
looking craft that can be made to float and carry a cargo 
of oil; and where, five years ago, solitude reigned almost 
supreme, a wild, eager activity abounds, that may be 
sought for in vain beyond the limits of the new oil- 
diggings of Petrolia. 

Very strange the scene appears to the traveller who 
has just arrived at the oil-diggings from New York or 
the eastern coast of Pennsylvania. He has passed 
through some of the most beautiful scenery to be found 
in the United States in the course of his journey. The 
slackening speed of the train warns him that he is draw- 
ing near a station. The bell rings, the whistle sercams, 
and the train is stopped. Healights from the cars upon 
a platform built of rough, dirty, discoloured boards, an 
inch deep in tenacious, slimy, foul-sme!ling mud, and 
crowded with rough, ragged, mud-bespattered men, some 
just arrived from other “oil cities,” others about to take 
their departure. He passes from the station and finds 
himself on a muddy road strewn with rubbish of every 
description. Occasionally the greasy monotony of slime 
is relieved by a string of rough boulders thrown into 
the mud to serve as stepping-stones to those who want 





to cross the road. By-and-by,as he draws near the 
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city, the scene is varied by the presence of egg-boxes, | 
sardine tins, broken bottles, refuse meat and vegetables, 
ashes, bones, and dilapidated carts and waggons; and 


narrow strip are depdts, wharves, stores, hotels, eating- 
saloons, whisky-shops, banks, etc., all built of rough 
boards, and all struggling for pre-eminence, without any 


FILLING FLAT BOATS WITH PETROLEUM OIL. 


amidst thése and every possible kind of garbage he 


regard to regularity or convenience. Here is a whisky- 
enters into a long, winding street, which constitutes the 


shop in which men are smoking and drinking, and next 


VIEW OF OIL CITX, 


city proper. The street is built on a mud-flat, between | to it a pumping-well which fills the air with its inflam- 
the river and the high steep bluffs; and along this | matory gas. Yet, though the words “No Smoking” 
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are roughly chalked on the greasy boards surrounding | and oil; then, again, pumping-wells, with their tanks 
the well, and though smoking in the vicinity of the wells | filled with petroleum; and, beyond these, men hewing 


FIRST-CLASS PASSENGER PACKET DOWN OIL CREEK. 


is extremely dangerous, men will smoke, regardless of | and blasting away the cliffs to make room for houses 
the too probable consequences. Next comes a short | over the dirty waste, or others running houses up 


SLEIGHING NEAR OIL CITY, 


interval of side-walk, where the lumber-path, if not | on piles above the creek ; or fastening walls and roofs 
above the mud, is at least somewhat above the water | and ceilings together with iron rods, to enable the frail 
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tenements to withstand the dreadful and unequal 
strain of the dangerous floods that so frequently arise. 
Then appears, between a group of oil-wells and a stag- 
nant pool, a photograph shanty; then barges moored in 
the mud, and eating-saloons, where the charges are 
three dollars (twelve shillings) a day, and where not 
even the all-potent oil is taken in exchange for money. 
Higher up the street the different kinds of stores may be 
known at once by the samples of ragged clothing 
thrown into the mud outside; for no one here buys new 
clothes while he has any that will hold together, but 
buys a coat at one place, boots at another, and so forth, 
throwing the ragged garment he has been wearing 
into the road. The upper end of the city is almost 
indescribable ; but if the reader can imagine how the 
lowest districts of London would look if wooden shanties 
were substituted for houses, the shanties interspersed 
with machinery and pumping oil-wells, the whole 
partly burnt, and more or less damaged by floods, and 
the atmosphere reeking with petroleum gas, he will 
form some idea of “ Oil City.” And a description of one 
of the cities will serve equally well for almost any other 
in the oil-regions. 

The way of life has fallen into its roughest forms in 
Petrolia, yet only as regards outward seeming; for in 
all that relates to good order, and the security of life and 
property, the resident is as safe as he would be in Lon- 
don. A squalor surrounds everything, only the squalor 
is a mere superficial aspect. The teeming population, 
all ragged, muddy, and greasy —wearing nothing, except 
their stout jack-books, that would be thought sufficiently 
decent for a scarecrow in England—appear poverty- 
stricken, but are not so in reality. No one lives amid 
this sea of oil but those who are making money, and all 
know that the oldest tatters are good enough for the 
filth amid which they dwell. Men think of oil, talk of 
oil, dream of oil; the smell and taste of oil predominate 
in all they eat and drink; they breathe an atmosphere 
of oil-gas, and the clamour of “ Ile—ile—ile” rings in 
one’s ears from daylight until midnight. 

Though the above description will, as we have said, 
apply to most of the cities of the oil-regions, Pithole 
City—one of the most recently built—possesses attri- 
butes peculiar to itself. The approach to the city is over 
a corduroy-road—a kind of road very common in the 
Western and Southern States, and which is simply.a 
passage made over a marsh, or through a forest, where 
no regular road can be constructed. It consists of a 
mere disjointed litter of branches and trees, amid which 
—though partially concealed—rises a stubble of sharp 
brushwood points, over which the horses frequently 
stumble, cutting their feet to pieces, and sometimes 
seriously, and even fatally injuring both ‘themselves and 
their riders. 

The special correspondent of the “ Times,” writing 
from Pithole City, says, “ Everything here is so utterly 
unlike what we of the Old World have been accustomed 
to see, that it is impossible to give a description that 
can resemble the place, and quite impossible to institute 
®% comparison that will parallel it. Pithole is, in fact, 
like nothing but itself, even in Petrolia, where all is 
strange. 

“'There are no derricks here, but, splashing down the 
hill to the first street, one gets perfectly confounded by 
the din of saws and hammers; for everything is being 
built, or, having been built in a hurry some month or 
six weeks ago, is already in process of much-needed 
repair. On one side isa little row of important agencies, 
or offices of companies, where the rate of prices 
makes Wall Strect vibrate, though the buildings are 
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mere hovels. Then come long rows of really good 
houses, with piazzas running round each floor. Here, 
on one side, is a large timber building belonging to an 
equestrian circus, with a gaudy banner announcing that 
its first benefit was given towards the funds in aid of 
the Pithole church! Then a large hotel, in which each 
room, as soon as it is half-finished, pays its cost in a 
week. Then come the stores, the contents of which, as 
in other cities, may be known by what is lettered out- 
side. 

“Such a scene as this—such a wide-spread, well-laid- 
out, mixed town of contradictions, where a fine store is 
jostled by a dirty stable or still dirtier lodging-house, 
where the telegraph-posts, more necessary than derricks, 
are represented by pine-trees cut short in the middle of 
the mud, that is to say, the road—any one can imaginc. 
He has only to people it with the muddiest of popula- 
tions, with overladen teams crowding the side-walks, 
and with muddy men who congregate about with note- 
books in their hands, copying down returns of wells, 
prices of stocks, and amounts for which interests are to 
be sold, and then he will have Pithole City before him. 

“ For the benefit of future travellers, however, I may 
state that there are two good hotels here—the Morey 
Farm and the Chase House—where the sleeping accom- 
modations are both good and clean. It is true that the 
beds and pillows of each are popularly and very natu- 
rally supposed to be staffed with ‘ bass-wood feathers,’ 
that is to say, with chips of the hardest timber to be 
found here; yet it is astonishing how soft even ‘ bass- 
wood feathers” become to those who have had hard 
riding, or rather climbing, through these wild tracks, 
and who reach the hotels at midnight, it may be after 
ten or twelve hours in the saddle without food or 
rest.” 

Referring to the careless habits of smokers, to which 
allusion has above been made, the same correspond- 
ent writes, “ So bad is this vapour” (the rush of inflam- 
mable gas from the wells), “even for Pithole, that the 
tanks are covered with huge wooden lids, each having a 
wooden, spire-shaped chimney, rising from its centre, 
to take off some of the gas as high as possible. Yet, in 
spite of the horrible danger that fire threatens, one can 
scarce say that much precaution is taken against it. I 
have spent many hours in great powder-magazines, yet, 
on the whole, [would rather pass a month in them than 
a day by the great wells of Pithole, which are simply as 
dangerous as any powder-magazines, without one of their 
precautions. 

“Tt is true that, at every hand, one meets with warn- 


be 


* Smokers will be Lynched,’ etc., etc.; yet, in spite of 
everything, smoking does go on on the sly, when team- 
sters and others can slip into the brushwood and fur- 
tively light their pipes, even though, like miners who do 
the same in fiery pits, they know they do so at the risk 
of their own lives and the lives of those around them. 
As an instance, when we visited the United States Well, 
a man in charge asked us to give up all the lucifers and 
fusees we had about us before going up to the blow-pipe. 
This demand was conscientiously complied with, and the 
collection from a large party made a pretty good hand- 
ful, which was taken and thrown into the stream out- 
side, but so carelessly that nearly one-half alighted on 
the little wooden bridge across it. The very first group 
that passed over this bridge trod upon the matches, set- 
ting them on fire, and there was a rush and a scurry to 
hustle them into the stream.” 

The appearance of the country around Petrolia at 
night is wild in the extreme. “As darkness falls, the 





ing notices, such as ‘ No Smoking,’ ‘ Beware of Smoking,’ , 
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iron pipes which give eff the gas above the derricks are 
lit at their sumniits, one after another, with a dull ex- 
ploding boom; heavy sheets of flame leap roaring and 
glaring about, and by the light of these, among the 
woods, men work as easily as at noon-day. Then the 
scene is wonderful in its wild picturesqueness—so won- 
derful in its curious effects of light and shade as to 
defy description. It is as if iron-works, coal-mines, 
blast-furnaces, and huge gas-works were suddenly 
scattered pell-mell along a deep ravine of an American 
forest. Great masses of pines, lit to their very summits 
by the intense glare; with gloomy avenues of trees, so 
dense that no light penetrates; men cutting them down 
and building derricks, notching trees, working at the 
wells, filling barrels and rolling them away to meet the 
morning’s demands; and beyond all, at either side on 
the hills above the creeks, there seems a flickering illu- 
mination going on, amidst an incessant tap-tap of ham- 
mers from the carpenters, who keep at work, nailing 
the houses of Pithole together, or trying to build its 
timber side-walks so as to render the town not only 
habitable, but passable.” 

The presence of oil is indicated either by the smell of 
the surrounding atmosphere or by the appearance of an 
oily scum on the neighbouring pools of water, and there 
are persons who make it their business to discover these 
indications. 

The sources of petroleum oil are, of course, the vast 
coal-beds, and the fossil remains of those antedilu- 
vian forests from which coal is formed, that lie deep 
beneath the surface of the soil in the greater portion of 
the State of Pennsylvania, and several other of the North 
American States; yet there have been indications of its 
presence hundreds of miles from any coal deposits. In 
these instances, however, it is supposed that there is a 
subterranean communication with the spot from some 
distant deposit. 

Indications of petroleum having been discovered, a 
machine termed a derrick, which, however, is a mere 
tall pyramid-shaped scaffolding about fifty feet high, ten 
feet square at the base, and some four feet at the top, is 
erected on the spot. On the top of this derrick is a 
pulley-wheel, over which passes a rope, and to the end 
of this rope are attached the heavy steel bars, and the 
drill for punching a six-inch hole down to whatever 
depth it may be necessary to “ strike oil”—generally five 
or six hundred feet. A short distance off is a shanty 
engine-house, with an eight or ten horse power engine, 
which, by means of a lathe-band, drives a large wooden 
wheel under the derrick, and this wheel is connected, by 
a crank motion, with a stout bar of timber about sixteen 
feet long, balanced in the centre like a scale-beam. 
Thus, as the engine makes the wheel revolve, the wheel 
keeps the walking-beam going up and down at each end 
like a quick “see-saw,” and the walking-beam is so 
made that it raises or lowers the rope with the tools 
that drill the hole till oil.is struck, when, if the precious 
fluid does not flow of itself, the same motion of the beam 
that drills the hole pumps it up. 

Oil is not always found, even where the indications have 
been most promising ; and occasionally, when it is found, 
apparently in large quantities, it fails, sometimes after 
having flowed freely for a few days. Sometimes wells that 
have suddenly “ given out” begin to flow again in greater 
abundance than ever. Very often great expense isincurred 
in boring the earth where it has utterly failed to fulfil 
iis promises of supplying oil. In fact, oil-boring, though 
the gains are immense when the borers are successful, is 
speculative in the extreme. Hence‘ the continuous re- 
movals from one “ city,” where There has been a great 





flow of business, to another; and hence the cause why, 
in the short space of four years, several cities have been 
built and have become almost deserted. 

In allusion to this giving out of the oil-wells and de- 
sertion of the cities, the “Times” correspondent thus 
speaks of the aspect of the country around Cherry Run, 
a city and district that was for some time rich in oil- 
wells, though at the time of his visit the wells had been 
almost deserted, and most of the inhabitants had mi- 
grated to a more hopeful spot: “ Some wells are still 
flowing, and the dirty liquid, like thin molasses, comes 
gurgling, with regular pulsations, into the vats, giving 
off a gas-like steam. Some are pumping salt water out 
of new wells, and pumping it out hopefully too; for the 
rule is, ‘ No brine, no oil.’ Some are removing the water 
from wells that have been drowned out by floods. Some 
are drilling new wells; but the great majority stand idle 
and abandoned. In fact, the first thing that strikes the 
visitor is the silence which, comparatively speaking, pre- 
vails throughout a region filled with such unexampled 
evidences of bold and pushing energy. Partly this de- 
sertion is caused by the damage to the wells by the 
floods to which I have alluded, partly by the fact that 
some of the wells are pumped out, and more than all by 
the fact that every one is mad and wild to join the new 
‘rush’ at Pithole City, where the wells are teeming with 
a hitherto almost continuous abundance. ‘These, at 


| least, are the causes assigned for the comparative deser- 


tion of Cherry Run. Whether they are sufficient to 
account for the abandonment of what is said to be valu- 
able property, I cannot say, though I doubt it, and 
almost incline to the opinion that Cherry Run has for 
the present been pumped out, or that at least men find 
more profitable wells in Pithole. It is, however, very 
hard to judge on these matters, because the oil mania 
baffles all ordinary rules by which men’s conduct may 
be judged. It is not alone speculation, but in all its 
features the purest gambling that ever was adopted 
wholesale by any mercantile community. If it were 
done with cards, or even on time-bargains, nine-tenths 
of those engaged in it, like the Puritan New Englanders, 
would draw off; but, as the venture has to be carried out 
at a good deal of personal fatigue and some unpleasant 
privation, it is thought legitimate, though the whole 
thing is ‘ heads or tails,’ ‘double or quits,’ from first to 
last. . . . « + It is ‘double or quits’ with the 
man who has lost ten thousand dollars in bad wells why 
he should not risk the other ten thousand dollars ina | 
venture that may make him an oil-prince or a teamster. 
In this strange country either position would be accepted 
as a matter of course, though naturally the former is 
much preferred and more generally aimed at.” 

Corry City, Oil City, Cherry Creek, Titusville, and 
Sugar Creek are, besides Pithole City, among the chief 
cities of Petrolia, though there are many others with 
equally strange names. 

Corry, though four years ago it was but a poor farm, 
which might have been purchased at the rate of eight 
or ten dollars an acre, is now a permanent city; but its 
claims to superdistinction are disputed by both Oil City 
and Pithole. At the present time Corry contains about 
ten thousand inhabitants. It is the great depdt of the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railroad, and has nearly 
twenty banks, two newspapers, and an opera-house in 
course of construction! The quotations made at its oil- 
exchange have more effect upon Wall Street, New York, 
than those of the Exchange at San Francisco. It trans- 
acts business to the amount of £3,000,000 annually, and 
the site upon which the city stands, which five years ago 
could have been bought in toto for £5000, is now sold in 
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lots at prices as high as lots of similar dimensions would 
fetch in Cheapside, London. 

Corry and Oil City are situated nearly in the centre 
of the petroleum district, and are both about six hundred 
miles south-west from New York. As you approach 
these cities from a distance, they present to the eye 
something of the appearance that would be presented 
by one of the large manufacturing towns of England if 
it had suffered from fire, which had left its tall chimneys 
in a dilapidated condition; and the illusion is rendered 
more perfect by the smoky appearance of the atmo- 
sphere, which is impregnated with oil-gas. The strange- 
looking derricks, however, which impart this aspect to 
the cities, are to be seen scattered all throughout the 
oil regions, often at a distance from the cities, where oil 
has been struck. 

The cost of the machinery for boring and pumping is 
somewhat heavy if the endeavour to strike oil fails ; but 
it dwindles to a mere nothing in comparison with the 
profits that accrue to the successful oil-digger. One 
thousand pounds will cover the expense of sinking 
a well and purchasing the requisite machinery; and, 
while all may be incurred for nought, the £1000 may 
realize, and has in many instances realized, £5000 
within five weeks from oil being struck. It is gam- 
bling—risking £1000 for the chance of half a million! 
There are many blanks, but there are also many prizes. 
A company in Philadelphia sunk for oil at the cost of 
less than £2000. They struck a flowing well, which 
they sold in a week to another company for £250,000, 
receiving besides, as a royalty, half the oil it yielded, 
which has since brought them in their thousand dollars 
4{£200) a-day! A poor farmer was one of a company 
who sunk a well which proved a failure. He sold his 
share for a horse and ten dollars, to enable him to 
leave the unlucky spot and return to his home, dis- 
heartened and ruined. Before he reached home oil 
began to flow, and he learned that his 100-dollar share, 
‘with which he had been in such haste to part, had again 
been sold for 50,000 dollars (£10,000). Hundreds of 
similar instances have occurred. Poor farmers, who 
could hardly get a living from their land, have found 
oil beneath the surface of the soil, and have found them- 
selves in a few weeks men of wealth. Others have 
sold their land for a mere trifle to speculators, who have 
become millionnaires through the purchase. 

Again, other farmers, when the oil-fever arose, sold 
their farms as they stood to speculators for the fancy price 
of 1000 dollars an acre. The owner of the “Tar and 
Blood” farms, containing each some five hundred acres 
of poor land, refused to accept 1000 dollars an acre, and 
waited for a better offer!, Prices did actually rise 
higher, and he eventually sold the “Tar” farm for 
780,000 dollars, and the “ Blood” farm for 2,000,000 
dollars, or about half a million sterling for the two! 

Close adjoining the “Blood” farm lived one widow 
McClintock, who owned a wretched farm, which, how- 
ever, gave promises of oil. She sold it for an enormous 
sum, in “greenbacks,” which were delivered to her 
in a bundle as big as a bolster. The old lady had a 
countrywoman’s distrust of banks, and therefore hoarded 
her money, all in bills, in the shanty, in the very heart 
of the oil-diggings, where she still continued to reside. 
One night her petroleum lamp exploded, the shanty 
caught fire, and the widow and her “ greenbacks” were 
alike consumed by the flames. Nothing, in fact, was 
saved of her large fortune but some 80,000 dollars 
(£18,000) which she had been persuaded to invest in 
State securities. 


Petrolia and its wealth haye become a power in the 





State during the last three years, and every day adds 
to its influence. Every day adds fresh instances to the 
long list of colossal fortunes realized, in many instances 
in a single week, often in a very few months, either by 
the possessors of a few acres of generally poor farm- 
land on which oil has been found, or by the fortunate 
speculators who have “struck oil,” and parted with 
their interest in a flowing well, for which they paid 
100 dollars, for 25,000 dollars. Every day also adds to 
the influence of Petrolia, as new and more valuable uses 
for the oil are discovered, and the demand for it becomes 
more and more universal, both in the United States and 
in Europe. 

For many years our supply of oil—every day becoming 
more necessary as civilization progresses—has been 
gradually, yet surely decreasing. The whale and seal 
fisheries have become more and more precarious; the 
tallow trade with Russia has become more and more 
speculative; and the palm-oil trade with Africa, from 
which at one time much was anticipated, has dwindled 
to a mere nothing. Even our coal-fields are said to be 
“ giving out;” and thus the gas, which has become ne- 
cessary alike to our comfort and our progress, would fail 
us were there not a supply to be obtained elsewhere. 
But the coal deposits and oil-wells of Pennsylvania offer 
an abundant supply, and render needless our fears in 
this respect. 

“ New diggings” in California, or a “new rush” in 
Australia, give no idea of the furore produced in Penn- 
sylvania by the striking of a fresh flowing oil-well, no 
matter how unfavourably situated with regard to means 
of transit, means of reaching the spot, or means of 
shelter and living when it is reached. Where oil is, 
there is wealth, and with wealth comes rapidly the 
means of indulgence in all the rough backwoodsman’s 
notions of comfort and luxury, while he is still em- 
ployed in making a fortune. Gold-digging is a slow 
and by no means sure way of making a fortune. At 
the oil-regions nothing is slow, and something, at least, 
is sure. There are, as we have said, more prizes than 
blanks ; and when the prizes do come, they are so out 
of all proportion to the venture, that it is no wonder 
people’s heads are turned, or that they are induced to 
risk their last dollar on a venture which may make 
them millionnaires or paupers within a week. 

The writer of this article passed through the oil 
region some three years ago, on his way from the South- 
ern States to Canada, during the progress of the Ame- 
rican war. He had, of course, an opportunity to witness 
something of the work that was going on, and of the 
activity that pervaded the locality; but the oil-diggings 
were then in their infancy, and he had, at that period, 
no inclination to remain and examine things narrowly, 
though even then the contrast that existed between the 
activity everywhere apparent, and the solitude of the 
district when he had passed through it a few years 
before, struck him forcibly. He is, therefore, indebted 
to the special correspondent of the “ Times” for most 
of the facts specified in this paper. 

It may be mentioned, in conclusion, that petroleum 
was not altogether unknown in these regions many 
years previous to its discovery in such immense quan- 
tities. It was known to the Indians many years ago, 
and valued’ by them as a specific for rheumatism and 
ague, in the first case used externally, in the latter 
internally; and for the last thirty years it has been 
used externally as a cure for rheumatism by the people 
of the United States. The smell of the gas that pours 
forth from the oil-wells is intolerable to strangers at 
first; but it is said that, after a while, those who work 
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amidst it learn to like it, and believe it to have an ex- 


hilarating effect upon the spirits. They are said also to 
like the taste of the oil, nauseous as it is to those unac- 
customed to it; and many of the men employed night 
and day in the wet and cold, filling the barrels from the 
tanks, drink daily from two to three glasses of oil as 
a specific against chills and cold, and the general exemp- 
tion of these men from ill-health would really seem to 
prove that, like creosote, it does possess valuable medi- 
cinal virtues. If this be the case, a place may be found 
for petroleum oil in the pharmacopeoeia, in addition to 
the multifarious uses to which it is now applied, and 
the new uses that are being constantly discovered for it. 
It is a fact that the celebrated medicinal springs of 
St. Catherine’s, Canada West, possess both the taste 
and smell of petroleum oil; and it is well known in 
Canada that the waters of these springs, which rise 
from an artesian well, several hundred feet in depth, 
are used with great effect in cases of ague and rheu- 
matism. It is probable that these waters are impreg- 
nated with petroleum. 

A new class of men, who have grown rich with 
greater rapidity than did the few fortunate gold-diggers 
on the first discovery of gold in California, have sprung 
up in the United States within the past five years—a 
class of men who are comparatively uneducated, and 
who are utterly destitute of the cultivated taste and 
refinement of manners that are supposed to apper- 
tain, and that do generally appertain, to persons who 
have been educated to the possession of wealth. Seve- 
ral amusing anecdotes relative to these people are 
recorded in the United States newspapers; though, no 
doubt, many of the anecdotes are pure inventions, and 
most are greatly exaggerated. According to them, 
however, the chief characteristic of the fortunate men 
who have suddenly risen from poverty to great wealth 
by consequence of having “struck ile,” is a general 
recklessness of expenditure and a disposition to value 
things according to their cost rather than their real 
worth, utility, or beauty; while their wives and 
daughters appear abroad in the most sumptuous gar- 
ments that money can purchase, and with their persons 
loaded with jewellery. This vulgarity will, however, 
wear away in course of time; and in the descendants 
of these fortunate farmers and speculators will arise a 
new order of the moneyed aristocracy of the United 
States, which will date its origin from the discovery of 
the oil-wells of Petrolia. 
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I nap spent a long summer day, awe-stricken and spell- 
bound, gazing at the Falls from every possible point of 
view. I had seen them at morning, at noon, and with 
glorious sunset effects, and, through sheer physical and 
mental exhaustion, had at length to betake myself to the 
hotel. No sooner, however, was I rested and refreshed, 
than irresistible fascination impelled me to go forth again 
to visit the Falls by night, andalone. Leaving the hotel, 
which is situated close by the American Falls, I wan- 
dered through the trees to the river. It was a cloudy 
night, but the moon peeped out occasionally. After 
passing over the long bridge across the rapids to Goat 
Island and the little Fall, and watching the dancing 
waves between the picturesque islets that stud the river, 
I reached the alcove on the top of a tree-clothed height. 
There, from my solitary seat, I contemplated the mighty 
rush of maddened waters two or three hundred feet 
beneath, the boom as of distant thunder meanwhile filling 





the mind with an overwhelming sense of power. Before 
me was the Terrapin Rock with its tower, the Horseshoe 
Fall, the Rapids, and the opposite or Canadian bank, and 
above rose the perpetual spray-cloud, wafted away with 
other clouds. The night was only dark enough to lend. 
an effect of mystery to the scene. Those who have seen 
the Falls by daylight alone can scarcely form an idea 
of the wild grandeur of a night view. The spectator 
might almost fancy the whole a dream of some other 
world, especially could he have been led blindfold to the 
spot, unprepared by any description of it. 

I had sat long alone, looking and listening and musing, 
when my reverie was broken by footsteps rustling through 
the darkness of the wood, and an American gentleman 
accosted me with “Good evening; would you like to 
accompany me to the Terrapin Tower?” The proposal 
was gladly accepted ; and accordingly we wended our way 
through the hanging wood below, down and down a 
“kinder” footpath, and at length found ourselves on the 
actual platform, over the actual rapids, on the verge of 
the actual falls, which here sweep over the actual Terrapin 
Rock. 

Imagine yourself, reader, passing along a rough 
wooden bridge, five feet wide and two hundred feet long, 
which has been formerly carried away by the impetuous 
rush of the rapids, now about four feet beneath you; 
the velocity of the water accelerated by an incline of 
sixty feet over rocks of eight or ten feet, prior to its 
final leap over a precipice a hundred and fifty-four feet 
deep, and eighteen hundred feet wide, the force of the 
torrent being such as to carry the volume of water out 
more than fifty feet from the base. Down this, the 
greater or Horseshoe Fall, seven-eighths of the waters 
of the river of Niagara are poured, the rest passing by 
the American Fall. This Niagara River is the sole 
outlet of nearly half the fresh water on the surface of 
the globe—of lakes and streams covering more than 
150,000 square miles. The waters of Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, and all the vast inland seas of the 
west, have no passage to the ocean except over the cata- 
ract. The estimate has been made of how many tons 
must pour over per minute ; but in presence of the won- 
drous sight, and within reach of the tremendous sound, 
the mind has no patience to hear such calculations. My 
companion and I gazed in silence, so that we were as if 
each still alone, yet without the awful loneliness that 
must creep over a solitary witness of such a scene. 

From the Terrapin Tower we saw the rising steam- 
like clouds ever and anon blown by sudden and uncertain 
gusts, giving to them a life of their own; and at one clear 
burst of the moon we were fortunate enough to witness 
a lunar rainbow, the pale and ghostly appearance of 
which added to the strange sublimity of the spectacle. 
No wonder that the wild Indian, who, straying frem his 
fellows, found himself for the first time on the brink of 
that vast cataract, and saw the cloud of spray ever as- 
cending heavenward, is said to have knelt down and 
prayed to the Great Spirit. And if anywhere the works 
of God can call forth the adoration and praise of those 
who have been taught to commune with the Creator, 
“who holdeth the waters in the hollow of his hand,” 
such will be the deep feeling of any who have seen 
Niagara by night. C. B. 
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Tue fact that our workhouse population numbers so 
many thousands will surely add to the interest of the 
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glimpses we are about to take of workhouse life. We 
make our first visit at a time that is highly interesting 
to the parties concerned. The bell rings as we ap- 
proach the establishment, and, having passed through 
the front gates and entrance-hall, we see a general 
movement towards one point. They are promptly 
answering the summons for dinner. The more nimble 
lead the way across the asphalted yard, and the aged 
and infirm are tottering after them as fast as they can. 
The dining-hall is over the large kitchens. The steps 
leading up to it, both at the men’s and the women’s 
entrances, are well worn. They must soon be repaired, 
or turned the under-side uppermost, or replaced with 
new ‘ones; for if this wearing process be carried much 
further, that ancient pilgrim, with his staff in one hand, 
and the other holding by the wall, will some day miss 
his footing; and a fall in a place like that may to him 
be a serious matter—far more serious, certainly, than it 
would have been sixty years ago, when he won the 
ribbon in the foot-race at the village wakes. “New 
steps have been laid to the second-floor.” No, they 
have not: those steps were laid when these were, but 
the way to the dining-hall is not up there. It is the 
tread of many scores of feet up and down three times a 
day every day in the year that makes the difference. 

All are now assembled—the men, the women, the boys, 
the girls, each company by itself. The governor is in 
the front. The porter is standing, ready for action, 
between the two rows of narrow tables. The school- 
master and mistress—who, by the way, are in loco 
parentis in a more complete sense than are school- 
teachers ordinarily—are with their respective charges. 
At a signal from the governor, all is silent, and a short 
grace is sung by the children. 

But where are the dinners? They are behind you in 
that hoist, just drawn up from the kitchen beneath by 
that half-witted man, whose countenance, nevertheless, be- 
tokens a full consciousness of the importance of his work. 
Each compartment is well filled with plates ; the plates, in 
their turn, being well filled with boiled beef and potatoes ; 


for it is meat-day to-day—to-morrow will be hash-day, 


and the day after soup-day. Yon poor idiot lad—lad at 
least in appearance, though on the over side of thirty— 
who is known by the cognomen of “ Dummy,” and who 
is not lodged in the insane wards because, unlike the 
lunatics, he is at all times perfectly harmless, end, unlike 
the epileptic cases, he has the use of his limbs—even he 
has learned to distinguish one day from another by the 
difference in the dinners, and that knowledge is one of 
his highest attainments. 

Some of the more active of the company are now 
distributing the plates, and the porter is dealing ont 
the contents of the bread-basket, which, like the bread- 
basket that Alsop shrewdly chose as his burden, 
diminishes in weight as he proceeds. It is not “cut 
and come again” at the workhouse. All is adjusted by 
weight ; and the soup on its day will be given by mea- 
sure. But though there is stint in the literal sense of 
the word, the term can scarcely be used in its more 
offensive application. After four ounces of beef, without 
bone, eight ounces of potatoes (both in good weight 
after cooking), and five ounces of bread, we ourselves 
would feel it no great hardship not to have a second 
invitation. 

All are now supplied, and have fallen to work with a 
hearty good-will. We look for a minute or two in 
silent satisfaction upon the scene. Here are one, or two, 
or three hundred, as the case may be, of the most desti- 
tute of our land—the orphans, the widows, the aged and 
‘decrepit—provided with wholesome food, in sufficiency 
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we trust it proves, and in comfort. This steady and 
secure maintenance of the poor is one of the many fruits 
of our blessed Christianity. No heathen community 
ever presented a sight like this. 

But the assemblage in the dining-hall is only a sec- 
tion of the workhouse population; and feeble and infirm 
as we have seen many of them to be, they constitute 
the strongest section, embracing the whole of the portion 
technically classed as “ the able-bodied” inmates. So, 
leaving the hall, we turn into the sick wards. Here, too, 
the noon-day repast is going forward. Some are seated 
in the middle of each room to a table, which consists of 
a loose board placed upon tressels, so that it can be 
readily moved out of the way when not wanted; some 
are sitting up in bed with their plates before them ; while 
others, as in a state of second childhood, are being fed by 
the hand. Some time ago an old man on that bed, to 
whom the writer had spoken a few minutes before, and 
who seemed in his usual condition, choked himself with 
‘his food, and died before assistance could be procured. 

Dinner being over, we go leisurely through the wards, 
making our observations as we proceed. The first thing 
that strikes us is the amount of evident imbecility, and, 
in fact, semi-idiocy, that we encounter, This poor woman 
begins talking to us of persons with whom she takes it 
for granted we are acquainted; that one, who is past 
middle age, assures us that she has neither father nor 
mother; that man in the yard, with the red whiskers, 
comes to tell us that he is a good singer; while in 
every adult ward there is at least a sprinkling of coun- 
tenances bearing the stamp of mental feebleness. ‘The 
statistics we have quoted report eight thousand six hun- 
dred and three as the number of insane inmates of 
workhouses, which is only seven per cent. of the whole 
workhouse population; but the line of demarcation 
between the sane and the insane is evidently drawn at 
a low level to yield such areturn. There are thousands 
of workhouse inmates who are not, and perhaps ought 
not to be, reported as insane, but whose range of 
intellect is decidedly below the average. And the num- 
ber of inmates between the ages of fifteen and sixty, 
who are in possession of that greatest of all earthly 
blessings, “ a sound mind in a sound body,” is in ordinary 
times comparatively small. Want of employment brings 
such persons to the workhouse in some instances ; but 
the great bulk of the workhouse population, and espe- 
cially of those who are in the house for any length of 
time, have either some bodily infirmity or mental defect. 
This, surely, argues well for the operation of the pre- 
sent workhouse system. 

The individual cases of intelligence superior to what 
would be looked for in workhouse life are always to be 
found associated with sickness or bodily infirmity of 
some kind. This it is which has reduced such persons 
to the condition of paupers. Poor Grace Dickinson, for 
instance, an inmate of the Halifax Workhouse, who com- 
posed the verses which after her death were published 
in a small volume, entitled “Songs in the Night,” ex- 
tracts from which have appeared in the “ Sunday at 
Home,” was ill of consumption; and Sarah Thomas, the 
deaf and dumb girl, who taught Grace Dickinson the 
finger-alphabet, and wrote down her verses from dicta- 
tion by the fingers, had become, as we are informed in 
the preface, an inmate of the workhouse in consequence 
of fits. Rebecca, of whom an account is given in the 
“Notes of a Union Chaplain” (see “ Sunday at Home,” 
Nos. 327-8), whose entries in her diary indicated clear- 
ness and intelligence of thought, as well as simplicity 








and fervour of piety, was afflicted with paralysis, and 
she wrote in her book while propped up on her pillows. 
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It may be that every workhouse, but doubtless every 
Jarge workhouse, will present amongst its humble inmates 
one or more cases of marked intelligence or of sterling 
moral and religious character. ‘Old Andrew; or, 
Happiness in the Workhouse,” “Thomas Sanderson ; 
or, Piety in the Workhouse” {tracts by the Religious 
Tract Society), the “Songs in the Night” of Grace 
Dickinson, and the “ Diary of Rebecca,” may be taken 
as illustrative of the higher and better phases of mind 
and heart which are occasionally manifested in work- 
house life. The writer knows one poor man who has 
been more than three years confined to his bed in the 
corner of a large room of Lupton Workhouse, and who 
may live for years in the same condition, and will in all 
probability end his days before moving from the spot. 
This man is nevertheless always cheerful and happy. 
He has springs of consolation flowing from a higher 
source than the world is acquainted with, and he would 
not exchange places with any man, however prosperous 
in his outward circumstances, who is a stranger to the 
peace which is the peculiar heritage of the true disciple 
of Christ. The word of God and a few religious books 
and tracts are his constant companions, and the quiet 
influence of his character leaves a favourable impression 
upon the other occupants of the room. He has acted as 
a sort of missionary to three men in succession pre- 
viously to their removal by death from the next bed to 
his own. 

In an inquiry made by the writer in Lupton Work- 
house, he found that, out of sixty-three men, there were 
twelve who were totally unable to read; about one-third 
of the remaining fifty-one could read tolerably well, while 
the others could read imperfectly, or could read before 
the failure of their sight and health. Out of fifty-two 
women, thirty-two reported themselves as able to read, 
but only about ten of that number were in the habit of 
reading the books and tracts left in the rooms; seven 
could read before the failure of their sight and health; 
and thirteen, or one-fourth of the number, did not know 
how to read. 

There are occasionally to be met with in workhouses 
persons who spend the greater portion of their waking 
hours in reading. A man in the sick ward of Lupton 
Workhouse read the whole of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in 
six days. i 

Every workhouse ought to have its library ; and the 
more popular and lively the character of the literature, 
consistently with a moral and elevating tendency, the 
more useful will it be. Favourable terms are offered by 
various societies, as the Religions Tract Society, the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Pure 
Literature Society; and a suitable selection for a work- 
house library may be made from their lists. The books 
should be strongly bound before being introduced into the 
wards, for it must be confessed that they are not always 
very delicately handled. The large-typed series of 
tracts issued by the Religious Tract Society are very 
acceptable to the aged inmates. 

Some few inmates have one or more books of their 
own, sometimes an old Bible, more frequently an old 
copy of the New Testament, or a hymn-book. The 
writer has seen a herbalist’s book of medicines, a book 
of dreams and apparitions, an English grammar, an 
English dictionary, and a French book of exercises. 

In one of the numbers of the “ British Workman” 
there appeared an engraving some time ago of a pillar- 
box which- the guardians of the Oldham Union had 
fixed up in that town for the reception of newspapers, 
periodicals, or other publications* for the use of the 
inmates of ‘the workhouse. This happy idea, thus 
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effectually published, has been caught up by at least ene 
other union, and the result is a gain to the inmates by 
an increased amount and variety of reading, without any 
loss to the donors, who are only asked to give what they 
no longer want. 
Iv. 

To a mind unaccustomed to reflection, the scenes of 
workhouse life will perhaps present few points worthy of 
attention after the novelty of the first few visits has 
passed away; and it must be confessed that there is 
much that is suggestive of sadness and monotony. ‘The 
long rows of beds in the sick wards, with their feeble and 
helpless occupants ; the dull uniformity in the clothing 
both of men and women; the numbers of aged in the 
condition of second childhood, worn out, as it were, and 
laid aside; and the low level of intelligence that obtains 
amongst those who are free from bodily infirmity—all 
this presents an aspect that is neither cheering nor in- 
viting. But, when we come to take a closer view, we 
find under that apparent sameness a considerable variety 
of mental idiosyncrasy ; we find some individuals able to 
interest us with their conversation, and afford us informa- 
tion with respect to persons, places, and matters of 
local interest. And every one of these humble men and 
women has a personal history, some a painful history, 
some an unusually eventful one, and none totally devoid 
of instruction. ; 

That old man of four-score who is laid on that bed by 
the window will tell you that he has sold books in 
five different counties. He was brought to the house 
a few days ago, and, to all appearances, he will not be 
here many days longer. That young man sitting in the 
chair, with the mark of an anchor on the back of his 
right hand, has been in the transport service, and has 
been disabled for life by the toils and hardships endured 
in that terrible winter in the Crimea. He is almost 
totally blind, and, what is still more pitiable, has lost 
his memory. When he attempts to talk of the simplest 
thing his words fail him, and he comes to a dead stand. 
The man reading in the corner by the fireside is a 
broken-down bookbinder. He was apprenticed in the 
town, and there are few of our leading men whose fathers 
were unknown to him. He has been ten years in the 
house, nine of which he spent as wardsman or pauper- 
nurse in the next ward; and many are the changes he 
remembers, and varied the information he could supply. 
He is, moreover, one of the men still living who believe 
that the introduction of machinery has been a source of 
far more evil to the country than good. Not long ago 
there was in the same room one of the sons of Abraham, 
a native of Hungary, who had lived in Germany and 
France. This man was urged to read his own Scrip- 
tures, that he might find “ Him of whom Moses in the 
law and the prophets did write.” He left the house to 
go up to London, in the hope of gaining admittance to 
the Brompton Hospital for consumptive persons. In 
the bed opposite the fire was a native of Malabar, a 
handsome, intelligent-looking young fellow of twenty- 
five. He had been occupied as a billiard-marker, and, ac- 
cording to his own admission, had been very irregular in 
his habits. The writer instructed him in reading as long 
as he remained, and his progress was very satisfactory. In 
this same room an old man begged the writer not to be 
offended if he asked him a question. The question was 
how to reconcile the two passages in the Pentateuch 
which speak of the death of Aaron. After referring to 
the account in Numbers xx. 23—28, he said, “ But 
doesn’t it say in another place that he died somewhere 
else ?” Deuteronomy x. 6 was found and read to him. 
“Your difficulty is that one account states that Aaron 
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died on Mount Hor, and the other that his death took 
place at Mosera.” “ Yes, that’s what I was meaning.” 
“It will not be avery long time,” the writer replied, 
“before you are taken away.” “That’s true enough, 
sir.” ‘ Supposing, then, there should be two accounts 
of your death, one stating that you died in Lupton Union 
Workhouse, and the other that you died in shire, 
would not both accounts be strictly correct?” “Yes, 
they would.” “It isthe same, then, with your difficulty: 
Mount Hor was in the district of Mosera.” The old 
man appeared satisfied; and the writer, after making a 
little memorandum of the circumstance, did not expect 
to hear of the subject again; but what was his surprise, 
after twelve months had passed round, to hear the same 
old man introduce the selfsame question in the selfsame 
manner. “I hope you won’t be offended, sir, if I ask 
you a question.” He had forgotten ever naming it 
before or receiving any explanation. Like many men 
of greater pretensions to learning and profundity of 
thought, he remembered the difficulty, but forgot the 
solution. That he might not again forget, he was told 
to wait for the answer until another visit. As this poor 
old man approached his final departure, his mind was 
happily drawn to those points which had a more im- 
mediate bearing upon his highest interests. 

We come now to the next room. The first two beds 
on the left are occupied by two brothers who have been 
here nearly five years. The one is unable to move him- 
self, the other has the power of motion, but not of loco- 
motion. He is able to sit up, and is sometimes carried 
down-stairs. The old man in the group round the fire 
who is reading the Testament with large type, is he 
who furnished the narrative illustrative of the text, “ Be 
sure your sin will find you out,” which narrative appears 
in No. 398 of the “ Sunday at Home,” under the title 
“The Murderers Self-Convicted.” The old man with 


the newspaper in his hand makes some pretensions to 


scholarship. It is he who is possessed of an English 
grammar and dictionary. He calls a plain treatise for 
juveniles on Physical Geography or Natural History a 
“scientific work,” and he would like a higher kind of 
reading than that which the workhouse library affords. 
The man on the bed in the far corner, who is cheerfully 
welcoming our approach, is the happy individual who is 
spoken of in the last number. On that bed was a young 
man who brought himself to an early grave by “ fast 
living.” On entering the room one morning, the writer 
was much interested to see another inmate seated by 
his bed-side, turning over the pages of the Bible. “He 
wants me to find him the place where it says ‘He was 
bruised for our iniquities.’” The writer had pleasure 
in opening to this same scripture, and “preaching to 
him Jesus.” It was almost the last opportunity he had 
of hearing the word, for extreme dulness of hearing came 
on a day or two afterwards, accompanied by drowsiness, 
and in that condition he passed away. On the bed 
next the fire lay an old man in a helpless condition for 
many weeks; and the writer was surprised on one occa- 
sion by seeing this identical old man, as it appeared to 
him, standing up in the room, dressed, and having his 
hat on. He congratulated him on his sudden and un- 
expected convalescence; but on coming nearer he saw 
the old man in his bed as usual, and the stranger who 
so much resembled him was his twin brother. He said 
they had twin sisters, both of them very strong and hale 
old women. The sick old man died not many weeks 
after, and his twin brother stood by his grave, the sole 
mourner. The age announced on the lid of the coffin 
was seventy-nine years. 


The writer one day informed the poor decrepit inmates 
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of the Old Men’s Day Room that the respected vicar of 
Lupton had consented to preach in the workhouse cha- 
pel on the following Sabbath. One of them immediately 
said, “ I remember hearing him preach his first. sermon 
in the parish church thirty-six years since. His text 
was, ‘Go, stand and speak in the temple to the people 
all the words of this life.’” There are not many houses 
in Lupton where such a piece of information would, on 
the spur of the moment, have been volunteered. On 
another occasion he was about to read to the inmates of 
the same room “The Aged Christian in the Hospital ;” 
and, in order to awaken their interest in it, he told them 
something of the writer of the tract, the Rev. Legh 
Richmond, adding, “Some of you have perhaps heard 
of him,” when one of the company replied, “ I remember 
hearing him preach in Lupton when I was a young 
man.” 

But we must now take a glance round the women’s side. 
That little dwarfish woman, who is chattering in the yard 
so indistinctly that, to those who are unaccustomed 
to her, she is quite unintelligible, is one of the oldest 
inmates, having come into the house shortly after its 
opening twenty-six years ago. Her name is Nancy, but 
she is often called “Forty,” as that is said to be the 
number of times she was imprisoned before taking up 
her abode here—never, however, for stealing, but only 
for wandering as a beggar. How much better it is for 
her to have “a local habitation and a name.” 

In the sick wards there was an elderly woman of 
serious character who was blind and very dull of hearing. 
She was able to read before the loss of her sight, and 
the writer taught her to read by the fingers, on Moon’s 
system. Her perseverance was remarkable. Night and 
day being the same to the blind, she practised during 
the still hours of the night, and when she encountered a 
letter the name of which she did not remember, she 
turned to the alphabet, and beginning at the A, B, C, &., 
she ran her fingers along until she arrived at the parti- 
cular form which caused her difficulty in the lesson, and 
then she knew the letter by the order in which it stood. 
Of course (for it is a matter of course that such pains 
should, in ordinary circumstances, be crowned with suc- 
cess) she soon learnt to read with intelligence and com- 
parative fluency. A society for teaching the blind fur- 
nished her with books, and she never passed a day, as 
long as she had the power to sit up in her bed, without 
reading a portion of the word of God. 

The writer remembers in the same room a young 
woman ill of consumption, whose home was at some 
distance, but who had been in service in tht town. 
When she could no longer hope to be able to return to 
her place, she sent for her clothes ; and when her band- 
box was opened, and she held in her long bony fingers 
a smart, light-coloured bonnet nearly new, there was 
something peculiarly touching and impressive in the 
scene. Little had she thought, when she made that pur- 
chase, of the change that was to come over her so soon, 
and the still greater change that was speedily to follow ! 

In a visit paid by the writer to the workhouse of one 
of our largest provincial towns, there was an old woman 
pointed out to him in her hundredth year. She was 
in the possession of her faculties, and of noble matron- 
like appearance and respectful manners. She stated 
that. she was born on the 13th of August, 1764. In the 
same workhouse a young man, a cripple, who sat on a 
chair with wheels, produced very creditable drawings. 

-In the workhouses of our large seaports are men of 
every colour and every clime. And there is no place 
where workhouse life will not have some features inter- 
esting to an observant and reflecting mind. 





